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GOOD WORDS.—XLVI. 


To enlarge the Society we must abandon both artifi- 
cial and ‘‘ doctrinal’? tests of membership, and we 
must become again a society of the friends of truth 
and of one another, a fellowship of seekers, a fellow- 
ship of comrades in suffering in the cause of truth. 

FRIENDs’ QUARTERLY EXAMINER. 
Editorial, Tenth month, 1905. 


THE ETERNAL RIGHT. 


Oh, sometimes gleams upon our sight, 
Through present wrong, the eternal Right; 
And step by step, since time began, 

We see the steady gain of man: 


That all of good the past hath had 
Remains to make our own time glad, 
Our common, daily life divine, 

And every land a Palestine. 


Through the harsh noises of our day 

A low sweet prelude finds its way; 
Through clouds. of doubt, and creeds of fear, 
A light is breaking calm and clear. 


Henceforth my heart shall sigh no more 
For olden time and holier shore; 
God’s love and blessing, then and there, 
Are now and here and everywhere. 
—Whittier. 


DEVELOPMENT OF PROFESSIONAL MINIS- 
TRY IN THE EARLY CHURCH. 


The most characteristic feature of the Church in 
the early apostolic days was the consciousness of the 
believers that they were possessed and endowed by 
the Holy Spirit. The mysterious manifestation of 
tongues, the miracles which were worked among 
them and through them, the fact that they all felt 
themselves possessed with powers beyond their own 
—these things were unmistakable signs that the 


Spirit of God had come upon them in an unusual | 


degree. 

But an even more convincing proof of the divine 
Presence—more convincing, at least, to the highest 
minds among them—was the directing and control- 
ing power of the Holy Spirit in the ordinary relig- 
ious exercises of the Church. While the high tide 
of the pentecostal enthusiasm lasted the meetings of 
the Church were extraordinary occasions. There 
was no machinery, no routine. An organization ex- 
isted at all only so far as the life of the Church itself 
produced it; it was elastic and adjustable, and as fluid 
as the inward life of the Church itself. Every be- 
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liever was an organ of the Spirit, and every form of 
the manifestation of religious life was a direct gift of 
the Divine Spirit. It was a central idea of Paul that 
“he that is joined to the Lord is one spirit ” and so - 
partakers of divine power and wisdom. To be of 
Christ’s way was to become a vessel of some sort, a 
person with a gift of some kind and some degree. 
The ideal of the early apostolic days was unmistakably 
a church of spiritual priests, an organic fellowship of 
persons who were mutually helpful because they 
were all living in a common Divine Life. This primi- 
tive Church had no “ officials ” in the strict sense of 
the word. So long as the consciousness of the im- 
mediate presence of the Spirit lasted there was the 
largest possible liberty. There were, of course, from 
the first some who were peculiarly gifted and they 
naturally came to the front. The apostles were for 
many reasons pre-eminent in whatever community, 
they found themselves. They spoke with the author- 
ity which one who has seen and heard and handled 
always possesses. But they appear never to have 
had any authority beyond that which attached by 
right to their spiritual gifts and qualifications. The 
same can be said of the prophets and teachers, the 
evangelists and pastors which appear in Paul’s lists 
of “ gifts.” They are not officials—they are simply 
gifted members who edify the body because in a pecu- 
liar way they make themselves channels for the 
Spirit. Everywhere in Paul’s writings (exclusive of 
Timothy and Titus) we find a church composed of 
spiritual priests, a fellowship of brothers and equals 
in the faith—each person contributing according to 
the measure of his gifts to the life and power of the 
whole. There was no laity, there was no clergy, and 
if the sense of the presence of the Holy Spirit which 
filled the lives of the first Christians had lasted there 
never would have been a distinction of clergy and 
laity. 

But now before considering the causes which led 
to the differentiation of a class of professional offi- 
cials, we must take a look at the persons who came 
the nearest to being officials in the primitive Church, 
namely, the Bishops, Presbyters and Deacons. Paul 
never uses any of these terms before the Philippian 
epistle. He alludes to the local ministers in Thessa- 
lonians as “ those who labor among you ” and “ those 
who are over you in the Lord.” Romans (12: 6) 
enumerates many kinds of ministry, but no techni- 
cal terms are used to designate settled officials. Phil- 
ippians, however, makes use of two terms for local 
ministers which were destined to have a remarkable 
history. The words are: “To the saints in Christ 
Jesus which are at Philippi with the Bishops and 
Deacons.” There is every reason for concluding that 
when this epistle was written these terms were used 
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in a general way for the persons in the church who 
were especially gifted in guiding affairs and in serv- 
ing (which is the root meaning of Diakonia). The 
names are not yet titles. Paul himself nowhere uses 
the term “‘ presbyters,” though in the accounts which 
the book of Acts gives of the founding of the Pauline 
churches, Paul is everywhere represented as ordain- 
ing presbyters. The difference between the accounts 
in Acts and the state of things revealed in Paul’s own 
letters has always been felt to be a real difficulty. 
But the solution seems fairly easy. Those who are 
called overseers and helpers by Paul—i.e., those who 
were marked out as distinctively gifted for governing 
and ministering in the new churches would for the 
most part be those who were literally “elders ”— 
the older members. So that during Paul’s lifetime 
overseers and elders were synonymous terms, and 
deacon was a term used for less important helpers in 
the affairs of the Church. But when Acts was writ- 
ten the word “ presbyter ” was already crystallizing 
into an official title, and is generally used in this book 
to designate the governing officials of the church, 
who in 20: 28 are also called “ overseers,” as if the 
two terms meant much the same thing. The word 
“ pastor ” is used in the letter to the Ephesians, but 
here again in a general and untechnical sense, sug- 
gesting the duty of “ feeding the flock,” which had 
also been emphasized in Paul’s farewell to the elders 
of Ephesus. This word never became an official term 
in the early Church, because the Bishop rapidly swal- 
lowed up all the functions which found expression in 
Paul’s enumeration of gifts. 

As soon as we turn to the pastoral epistles we are 
in another world—the entire situation has changed. 
The period of free, spontaneous, uprushing spiritual 
life has passed away. The prophet with his message 
freshly breathed by the Holy Spirit has disappeared, 
and the writers are busy with problems of organiza- 
tion and discipline. The “teacher” who was a per- 
son of importance in the early apostolic Churches has 
fallen into disrepute (see especially 1 Tim.). Error 
and heresy are the things which most concern the 
writer of Timothy and Titus. The way out of these 
dangers seems to be the establishment of an authori- 
tative hierarchy. The Bishop here appears for the 
first time as a technical official whose business it is 
to rule the Church and to teach as a pastor, and 
above everything he is to preserve untainted the 
faith which has been delivered. Second and Third 
John reveal a similar situation. Here the presbyter 
is an authoritative person and a church organization 
pretty well fixed. 

There are four great documents out of the early 
post-apostolic period—i.e., belonging to the first half 
of the second century, which show the gradual de- 
velopment of an official priesthood and the steady 
waning of the fundamental idea of the apostolic 
church—the priesthood of believers, the ministry by 
“ gifts.” These documents are the Epistle of Clem- 
ent of Rome to Corinthians; The Didache or Teach- 
ing of the Apostles; the Shepherd of Hermas and 
the Epistles of Ignatius. Clement writing about the 
year 100 already makes the Jewish priesthood the 


analogy for the Christian, and he already speaks of 
the laymen as a class distinct from the ministers or 
priests. He declares that the Old Testament gives 
warrant for the system of Bishops and Deacons, and 
in confirmation he quotes Is. 60: 17: “ I will appoint 
their bishops in righteousness and their deacons in 
faith”! His epistle is written to further the estab- 
lishment of Church organization. Already the idea 
of the Church as a spiritual fellowship, a congrega- 
tion of persons inspired by the invisible Christ, was 
yielding to the idea of a Church which was founded 
by Christ and left in the care of vicars whose author- 
ity came by ordination. 

The Shepherd of Hermas shows that the change 
was not effected without struggle. The old contest 
between prophet and priest, which makes later He- 
brew history so intensely interesting, was evidently 
repeated in the formative period of the Christian 
Church. Hermas belongs to the order of the proph- 
ets. His sympathies are with those who speak, not 
because they are appointed to speak, but because the 
Holy Spirit wishes to speak through them. He has 
discovered that “ those who preside over the church 
love the first seats,” and even sometimes “ plunder 
widows and orphans of their livelihood and gain pos- 
sessions for themselves from the ministry which they 
have received.” But it is clear through his pages that 
the prophets are dying out and the priests are com- 
ing to the top. 

There is every indication that the Didache is a 
very early document, and that it comes out of a 
period, or at least a locality, in which the ministry 
was still fluid and the organization not rigidly formed. 
The apostle and prophet and inspired teacher still 
have a dignified standing, and yet careful provision 
is also made for the more professional official. We 
come across an amusing test of the false and the true 
apostle and prophet: “ Every apostle who cometh to 
you let him be received as the Lord; but he shall not 
remain more than one day; if, however, it need be, 
then the next day; but if he remain three days he is a 
false prophet. When the apostle departeth let him 
take nothing except bread enough till he lodge again; 
but if he ask money he is a false prophet. . . . Who- 
ever, in the spirit, says: ‘Give me money, or some- 
thing else,’ ye shall not hear him; but if for others 
in need, he bids you give, let no one judge him.” 
The account goes on to deal with the case of the 
prophet who is not itinerant: But every true 
prophet who will settle among you is worthy of his 
support [“ likewise the true teacher ”]. ‘Every first 
fruit, then, of the products of the wine press, or of 
the threshing floor, of oxen and of sheep, thou shalt 
take and give to the prophets; for they are your high 
priests. But if ye have no prophet give it to the 
poor.” 

The condition of the Church out of which this docu- 
ment came seems to have been such that a free, spon- 
taneous ministry existed side by side with a system of 
church officials who occupied a somewhat subordinate 
place. The Church may appoint, as occasion requires, 
bishops and deacons who apparently are to perform 
both the functions of governing the Church and of 
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ministering to it. It should be noted that up to this 

time there is a plurality of bishops in each Church, 

and no sign of the single bishop as head and pastor of 

the local flock. Rorvs M. Jones. 
(To be concluded.) 


THE PEACE DELEGATES.—V. 


‘An attempt has already been made to give some ac- 
count of our experiences during the ten days spent in 
Lucerne. As elsewhere we had many days of rain, 
which made but little impression upon us during the 
time we were attending the sessions of the Peace Con- 
gress, where what we were witnessing seemed full of 
light and cheer. The sail on Lake Lucerne to Rutli 
promised on the program was necessarily deferred 
from Fourth to Sixth-day. Weather was not perfec- 
tion, but we were favored with occasional glimpses of 
sunlight, and the afternoon was delightfully spent in 
pleasant conversation with new acquaintances. When 
the landing was made the company (with few excep- 
tions, including my two companions) climbed and 
climbed the mountain side, over well-made paths, to 
a beautiful grassy spot with historic associations, con- 
nected with the establishment of the freedom of 
Switzerland. Here speeches were made, first by a 
German, who gave also a recitation from Schiller; 
then followed a stirring speech in French by a dele- 
gate from France, and another, short, but earnest, by 
M. Novicow, the Russian. The latter expressed the 
thought that as the great rocks behind us had echoed 
the words that had been uttered there, so ought we 
throughout the remainder of our lives to echo 
the spirit of this hour, and in evidence of 
our loyalty to the cause for which we were 
standing carry a needle from the pine trees 
above us expressive of this determination. There 
was a hearty response to the sentiment, as 
- shown by the display of pine upon hats, ete., which 
followed. Wild flowers, sprays of holly and ivy, were 
gathered as we wended our way down the pretty 
mountain path. On the way we passed a pretty little 
Swiss restaurant, almost covered with vines and flow- 
ers. Some of the company found time to call for a 
cup of tea, or glass of wine, perhaps, in this inviting 
place. When we were on the boat again we found 
tables spread and supplied with sandwiches and wines. 
Tea and coffee were also furnished, and all was free. 
It happened that we were seated at one of these tables 
with John Ashworth and Joseph G. Alexander, of 
England, Joshua Baily, of Philadelphia, and Dr. 
Trueblood, of Boston, with whom we had pleasant 
conversation on the return sail. Immediately upon 
arrival at Lucerne delegates assembled in the Raath- 
haus. It was the only evening session, and proved to 
be a most interesting one. A young man, represent- 
ing, he said, millions of working men, addressed the 
Congress in English. He expressed his regret that 
at so late an hour it would be impossible for action to 
be taken in matters which he considered of vast im- 
portance. - Printed slips circulated among the dele- 
gates read as follows: “ Commission C. Propaganda. 
Resolved, that Congress, in consideration of the fact, 
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that along with the peace movement represented at 
this Congress there exists a peace movement of work- 
men which is daily growing stronger; 

“In consideration further of the fact that this 
movement tends to realize, by other methods and 
principles, the very end which we pursue; 

“Further, that the very future of the work de- 
mands that we enter more and more into contact with 
the movement of the workmen; 

“ Appoints a commission composed of Messrs: 


“ The object of this commission shall be to obtain, 
proceeding in accordance with the International Bu- 
reau at Berne, exact information concerning the con- 
ception of peace held by the workmen, and to retain 
those points which are capable of being incorporated 
in our program. The result of this investigation and 
the subsequent decision shall constitute the principal 
discussion at the next International Peace Congress. 

“ Proposition of Prudhommeaux and Allégret.” 

Another subject under heading “ Commission C. 
Propaganda.” 

The Congress decides: 


“ First. That the methodical teaching of the prin- 
ciples of peace be introduced as part of public educa- 
tion in the primary, secondary and superior schools, 
and that the anniversary of the 18th of May be cele- 
brated in all the schools. 

“ Second. That the Peace Societies of all countries 
shall take this matter in hand and seek out the most 
practical means of ensuring that this sort of education 
shall be given, and find those persons who will be will- 
ing to defray the new outlay this organization will oc- 
casion.”” 


This was to have been proposed by Mrs. Lucia Ames 
Mead, of Boston, but time could not be given to it. 

Among other privileges granted to the delegates to 
the Congress was a card of admission to the organ re- 
cital in the Hofkirche. The church was built in 1516 
and its organ is one of the famous ones. By invita- 
tion we attended a 5 o’clock service at St. Mark’s, an 
English church. We listened to an excellent sermon 
upon peace, and the service throughout had an im- 
pressive bearing upon the subject. 

The illuminations of hotels and public buildings 
and bridges on the two last evenings of the week 
added much to the charm of beautiful Lucerne under 
any conditions so peculiarly picturesque. Continued 
bad weather prevented us from doing many things, 
but we experienced the delight of being upon the Son- 
nenberg, overlooking the city of Lucerne and the 
Lake of the Four Cantons, and surrounded on three 
sides by the lofty mountains. We listened to the 
tinkling of the bells upon the cows grazing upon the 
green pastures below us, which seemed almost as 
musical as the chimes upon the church tower. The 
conductor of the motor car which carried us dowm the 
steep incline volunteered what information he was 
able to give without speaking our language. He made 
us understand that he had a brother living in Ohio, 
which naturally created a bond of sympathy between 
us. The wonderful Lion of Lucerne, which commem- 
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orates the Swiss Guards who fell in defending the 
‘luilleries during the French Revolution, is truly an 
impressive picture at any time, but particularly so in 
the evening, with an electric light thrown upon it. 
We visited the wonderful Glacier Garden, including 
the Moorish Palace, the Labyrinth and the museum. 
From the little baleony off of the windows of our third 
story room in Hotel Swan and Rigi, we had charming 
views now and then of snow-capped peaks of Mt. 
Pilatus. BP. x. 


VIEW AND REVIEW OF A GREAT 
REFORM.—IV. 


“ THE LIBERATOR.” 


An immediate result of the meeting of Garrison 
and Lundy was the rather hasty formation of a busi- 
ness and literary partnership. It was arranged that 
(tarrison should go to Baltimore and become one of 
the editors of The Genius of Universal Emancipa- 
‘ion, being in fact the man in the office, while Lundy 
should take the field and secure subscribers. While 
the two men did not quarrel, or to the smallest de- 
gree have what could be called a misunderstanding, 
the partnership was of rather short duration, having 
been begun in Ninth month, 1829, and terminating 
in the summer of 1830. In fact, there was a tem- 
permental incompatibility between the two men 
which made their working together impossible. 

The Genius, which had been a monthly, with the 
advent of Garrison, was enlarged and improved, and 
issued weekly, with plenty of vim and vigor in its 
columns, due to the better-equipped mind and more 
vigorous action of the junior editor. In fact, the 
newly-converted and inspired agitator had not long 
been connected with the Genius before he was ar- 
rested for libel, and summarily fined $50 and costs by 
a pro-slavery jury. Being too poor to pay the bill he 
went to jail, where he languished for several weeks, 
his release being accomplished by the generosity of 
Arthur Tappan, a wealthy New York merchant, who 
paid the fine and costs. The point of the libel was a 
vigorous criticism of the domestic slave trade in gen- 
eral, and of the owner of a vessel engaged in that 
trade, by name Francis Todd, a resident of Newbury- 
port, Mass., the native town of Garrison. 

Following Garrison’s release from prison, the 
Genius became Lundy’s sole venture, lapsed back to 
its monthly issues, and had the varied existence of its 
owner and editor until his death in 1839. 

From the time of his enlistment as an anti-slavery 
agitator, Garrison’s voice was for immediate and un- 
conditional emancipation. With gradualism and 
colonization he had no patience, and bending the knee 
to the god of compromise, when manifest iniquity was 
involved, was for him a moral impossibility. If slav- 
cry was wrong for a day it was wrong forever, and to 
acknowledge it anywhere a crime. With the advent 
of Garrison as an abolitionist the conflict, which has 
always waged in the history of every reform be- 
tween right and expediency was begun, and the an- 


tagonism between the two combatants. intensified. 
Around this phase of the controversy clustered the 
contention which went on for more than a generation 
between men who were anti-slavery in their minds 
and those who were immediately anti-slavery in their 
purpose. 

After severing his connection with Lundy, Garri- 
son sought a place in which to publish a new anti- 
slavery weekly, and in Eighth month, 1830, the 
prospectus of The Liberator was issued. Washington 
was announced as the prospective home of the new 
venture. A trip to the North, to his own people, by 
whom neither the agitator nor the project which he 
represented was at all warmly received, convinced 
him that his immediate mission and message was to 
Northern complicity with slavery, and to New Eng- 
land apathy regarding its overthrow. The plan in 
the prospectus was accordingly revised, and The 
Inberator was launched upon its stormy and check- 
ered career, not in Washington, but in Boston, First 
month ist, 1830. 


In the prospectus of The Liberator, after saying, 
“ That the question of expediency has nothing to do 
with that of right,” he made this assertion: “ That, 
on the ground of expediency, it would be wiser to set 
all the slaves free to-day than to-morrow, or next 
week than next year.” In these sentences may be 
found the whole spirit of his purpose. In the saluta- 
tory address in the first number of The Liberator ap- 
peared the famous sentences which became the battle- 
ery of Garrisonian abolitionists. There is something 
to make the blood tingle in the following paragraph, 
no matter whether one entirely agrees with the tem- 
per of the writer or not: 


I am aware that many object to the severity of my lan- 
guage; but is there not cause for severity? I will be as harsh 
as truth, and as uncompromising as justice. On this subject 
I do not wish to think, or speak, or write, with moderation. 
No! no! Tell a man whose house is on fire to give a moderate 
alarm; tell him to moderately rescue his wife from the hands 
of the ravisher; tell the mother to moderately extricate her 
babe from the fire into which it has fallen;—but urge me not 
to use moderation in a cause like the present. I am in earn- 
est—I will not equivocate—I will not excuse—I will not re- 
treat a single inch—ANpD I WILL BE HEARD. The apathy of the 
people is enough to make every statue leap from its pedestal, 
and to hasten the resurrection of the dead. 


Looking back seventy-five years to the time when 
The Liberator appeared, some things that then hap- 
pened seem almost incomprehensible. It is quite 
easy to understand the hard business proposition 
which was involved in making a newspaper pay its 
way while advocating an unpopular reform. The de- 
privations and the hardships which Garrison suffered 
have been to a greater or less degree the lot of all 
men who would promote such a propaganda, pay the 
bills and live at the same time. Over and over again 
The Liberator seemed to be in the last throes of dis- 
solution, while its brave editor swallowed large lumps 
of most bitter discouragement. But when the pros- 
pect of its voice being silenced became known, friends 
near by and far away, and some of them unknown to 
the editor, came to the rescue, put hope in his heart, 
and enough cash in his purse to keep the paper afloat. 
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But it all meant long hours of excessive toil, on scanty 
fare, and amid cheerless surroundings. There was a 
bravery at the helm of The Liberator really Roman 
in its heroism, and the struggle went on. 

The part which is hardly understandable from the 
vantage ground of the twentieth century outlook is 
the consternation which this forceful newspaper, 
with small circulation and indifferent support, caused 
in the slaveholding States of the South, and among 
the Northern apologists for the peculiar institution. 

The National Intelligencer, published at Washing- 
ton, D. C., called upon the mayor of Boston to find 
some law to stop the publication of such diabolical 
newspapers as 7'he Liberator, and declared that “ the 
crime is as great as poisoning the waters of life to a 
whole community.” The Tarboro (N. C.) Free Press 
wanted the persons responsible for circulating the 
paper roasted alive. 

The Vigilance Association of Columbia, S. C., of- 
fered a reward of fifteen hundred dollars for the ap- 
prehension and prosecution to conviction of any white 
person circulating The Liberator. The grand jury 
sitting at Raleigh, N. C., in Tenth month, 1831, in- 
dicted Garrison and Isaac Knapp, his partner, for cir- 
culating their newspaper in that county, in contra- 
vention to the act of the last General Assembly. 
Governor Hamilton, of South Carolina, considered 
the publication and circulation of The Liberator an 
act of hostility towards the South, and wanted author- 
ity from the legislature to communicate with the 
Governor of Massachusetts and call the attention of 
legislators to this wrong, presumably as a means of 
forcing a cessation of “ hostilities.” 

Mayor Otis, of Boston, lived in blissful ignorance 
of the firing of this abolition battery under his offi- 
cial nose until his attention was called to the fact by 
a distinguished attorney of South Carolina, who had 
apparently been hit by this long-range moral artil- 
lery. Otis bestirred himself and made an investiga- 
tion, coming to the conclusion that “ the insignificant 
countenance and support which the paper itself de- 
rives from this city” should convince the Southern 
alarmists that Boston was not responsible in any way 
for the assault upon South Carolina’s tender feelings. 
But the South was not assured of the harmless char- 
acter of The Liberator. In 1831 the legislature of 
Georgia passed a law which offered a reward of five 
thousand dollars to any person who would procure the 
arrest and conviction, under the laws of that State, 
of the publisher or editor of The Liberator, and an 
equal reward for the conviction of any person who 
should circulate the offending newspaper in that 
State. But why prolong the illustrations? They 
simply show, however, how easy it is for very insig- 
nificant persons to torment the sponsors of iniquity 
before their time. 


ANTI-SLAVERY ORGANIZATION. 


During the seventeenth century numerous so- 
called abolition societies were organized in different 
parts of the country, and they held annual meetings 
and sent delegates to national conventions for many 
years. Their purpose was mainly to encourage 
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gradual emancipation in the States, to benefit the con- 
dition of free negroes, and sympathize with the manu- 
mission of slaves by individual owners. But no really 
united and comprehensive assault upon the institution 
of slavery itself was contemplated. 

The Laberator had been preaching the gospel of im- 
mediate emancipation less than two years, when some 
form of organization for the purpose of promoting the 
propaganda and building up the cause seemed desir- 
able. The result was the organization of the New 
England Anti-Slavery Society early in the year 1832. 
It surely had small beginnings, but fifteen persons 
taking part in the initial movement. The preamble 
to the constitution was as follows, and should be ecare- 
fully considered, in order that the evolution of the 
movement on this basis may be clearly understood: 

We, the undersigned, hold that every person, of full age and 
sane mind, has a right to immediate freedom from personal 
bondage of whatever kind, unless imposed by the sentence of 
law for the commission of some crime. We hold that man can- 
not consistently with reason, religion, and the eternal and im- 
mutable principles of justice, be the property of man. We 
hold that whoever retains his fellow-man in bondage is guilty 
of a grievous wrong. We hold that a mere difference of com- 
plexion is no reason why any man should be deprived of any 
of his rights, or subjected to any political disability. While 
we advocate these opinions as the principles on which we intend 
to act, we declare that we will not operate on the existing re- 
lations of society by other than peaceful and lawful means, 


and that we will give no countenance to violence or insurrec- 
tion. 


To this preamble but twelve names were signed at 
the time of its adoption. They deserve to go on the 
walls of the nation’s hall of fame. Here they are: 
William Lloyd Garrison, Oliver Johnson, Robert B. 
Hall, Arnold Buffum, William Coffin, William J. 
Snelling, John E. Fuller, Moses Thatcher, Joshua 
Coffin, Stillman B. Newcomb, Benjamin C. Bacon, 
Isaac Knapp, and Henry K. Stockton. 

On the sixth of Twelfth month, 1833, the Ameri- 
can Anti-Slavery Society was formed in Philadelphia, 
by the adoption of a somewhat lengthy Declaration 
of Sentiments, sixty men signing the declaration as 
charter members. While many women were present, 
and both sexes of the Society of Friends were largely 
represented, it was not even hinted that women could 
become open and active members of this organization 
to secure the freedom of a race. Arthur Tappan was 
made president of the Society. Three secretaries 
were appointed—Elizur Wright, Jr., of domestic cor- 
respondence; William Lloyd Garrison, of foreign 
correspondence, and Abraham L. Cox, recording sec- 
retary. William Green, Jr., was made treasurer. 
The machinery of an effective propaganda, local, 
State and national, was now in existence, and the 
development of the movement from this time onward 
was rather rapid, though it had its surprises and its 
discouragements, and even its divisions. 


Henry W. WIerr. 


Our fathers to their graves have gone; 

Their strife is past—their triumphs won; 

But sterner trials wait the race 

Which rises in their honored place— 

A moral warfare with the crime 

And folly of an evil time. —John @. Whittier. 
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Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach us 
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THE RECENT ELECTIONS. 


Tue results of the election just past are worthy of 
note by all people interested in the ethical aspects of 
republican government. The reversal of party 
majorities on local issues in Ohio and Massachusetts 
is not without significance. For whatever factors 
entered into the election, it establishes the fact that 
a majority of the people will vote according to their 
own perception of the needs of the situation, and not 
be held in line by partisan leaders. Political parties 
are necessary in order to bring about concerted in- 
stead of sporadic action on the part of citizens inter- 
ested in civic betterment. Frances Willard once 
said of them, “ Parties are the moulds into which 
God pours the principles which are to bless human- 
ity.” They lose their value when either the princi- 
ples which they embody are crystallized into the na- 
tion’s life, or the mould begins to exist without con- 
taining anything which we wish to incorporate into 
our national development. 

The rejection of the amendment to disfranchise 
the negro in Maryland suggests a more catholic 
understanding of the genius of American institu- 
tions than sometimes seems to exist, and points hope- 
fully to a future settlement of the race question 
without retrogressive steps. The mayoralty contest 
in New York perhaps presents a clearer view of such 
political conditions as we deplore than of the higher 
standards toward which we hope to see our cities rise, 
but it is not without its elements of hope. For what- 
ever the capacity or fitness of the candidates, the 
election has demonstrated that the people are very 
determined to assert their own will at the polls, and 
that if they can be reached by better ideals in gov- 
ernment than we now live under, they will finally 
work them out in a practical way. 

The campaign of District Attorney Jerome, con- 
ducted without party support, the newspapers char- 
acterize as “picturesque.” It may more fitly be 
said to be the response of citizens to that courage, 
honesty and efficiency in the public service which we 
always hope for in our public men. Unfortunately, 
we do not always get it, but when a man really re- 
sponds in action to the people’s desire for official man- 
hood they generally show their appreciation, as they 
have in Jerome’s case. 









The Pennsylvania election is perhaps the most sig- 
nal manifestation that the people are really supreme 
in government when they wish to be. All concerned 
men and women everywhere have rejoiced, not in the 
victory of parties, nor the election of individuals, but 
in the fact that the people of an aroused common- 
wealth are capable of self-government when they 
really assume the responsibility to which citizens of a 
republic are necessary heirs. The general recogni- 
tion that party machinery is only a means to accom- 
plish certain results affecting the welfare of all the 
people is a point of view which a religious journal 
may justly commend. 

The supreme lesson of the election is that popular 
self-government is both “safe and sane,” provided 
a constant campaign of education is waged among the 
people. The past has abundantly shown that ignor- 
ance, inertia and prejudice gain ready foothold when 
the machinery of education and agitation relaxes its 
efforts, and that the success of our form of govern- 
ment depends upon educating and agitating all the 
people all the time, instead of leaving this work to 
be done by partisans in a few brief weeks prior to 
each election day. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


“Tt is apparent,” says The Watchman (Bapt.), of 
Boston, “that the idea that persons living in one 
place can retain membership in a Christian Church 
in a distant locality which they seldom visit, is en- 
tirely foreign to the ideas of the early Christians and 
is a denial of the principle of active love and helpful- 
ness, in accordance with which their development was 
shaped. According to that principle it is impossible 
for persons to be considered members of churches 
with which they are not in frequent touch. The early 
Christians were members of the ecclesia simply be- 
cause they were present, and no doubt the effective- 
ness of our modern churches would be largely in- 
creased if the early idea could be restored. Then 
Christians could not soothe their consciences and 
avoid their obligations to the churches where they 
live by the fact that their names are on the rolls of 
churches far away, and all Christians would be com- 
pelled to show themselves in active love and helpful- 
ness with the churches where they live, or to realize 
that they are not members of any Christian Church.” 


At the annual meeting of the General Missionary 
Committee of the Methodist Episcopal Church, hav- 
ing for its function the making of appropriations for 
all the domestic and foreign missions of the denomi- 
nation, Dr. Homer Eaton, treasurer, reported that 
there had been received during the year ending Tenth 
month 31st the sum of $1,582,215, an increase over 
the receipts of the previous year of $45,578. Of the 
expenditures of the year $949,794 went to foreign 
missions and $577,032 went to home missions. 


At the banquet given to the new Lord Mayor of 
London the Premier of England used these words: 
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“ A century ago, Pitt, standing where I now stand, 
prophesied war. To-day I prophesy peace.” One of 
the principal features of the parade preceding the 
banquet was a float representing Peace, which was 
decorated with American flags as a tribute to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. As a partial fulfillment of Premier 
Balfour’s prophecy, practically all the Powers have 
now accepted the invitation of Emperor Nicholas to 
be represented at the second peace conference at The 
Hague. The date of the conference has been tenta- 
tively fixed for Fifth month next. 


Following the victory of the friends of honest gov- 
ernment at the polls in Pennsylvania, Governor 
Pennypacker has called a special session of the Leg- 
islature, to meet early in 1906. By the Governor’s 
proclamation legislative action will be limited to 
seven subjects—the consolidation of Pittsburg and 
Allegheny, the safeguarding of the State funds, Leg- 
islative reapportionment, personal registration, re- 
peal of the Philadelphia “ ripper,” the building of 
county bridges, and the abolition of the fees of the 
Secretary of the Commonwealth and the Insurance 
Commissioner. The City Party will continue its or- 
ganization in every election division, and all ballot 
frauds that were detected at the recent election will 
be vigorously prosecuted by the Committee of Sev- 
enty. The contest in New York has called renewed 
attention to the necessity for ballot reform, so that 
it may be as easy for a voter to vote an independent 
as a straight ticket. Impetus has also been given to 


the movement for the enactment of a bill (which 
failed to pass last winter) providing that all political 
committees be compelled to keep records and publish 
all receipts and expenditures for campaign purposes. 


The governors of thirty-four States had at the 
time of our going to press, appointed delegates (or 
announced their intention to do so) to the proposed 
Congress to consider the passage of uniform divorce 
laws, to be held in Washington, Eleventh month 
16th. 


As a beginning of consular reform two orders have 
been issued by the State Department. One directs 
that all consuls who are appointed must pass the 
examination that is now prescribed for consular offi- 
cers receiving salaries of $2,500 or less. The other 
provides for an examination of secretaries of lega- 
tions, who must understand well at least one modern 
language other than English. 


Seott Nearing, assistant secretary of the Pennsyl- 
vania Child Labor Committee, told the Mothers’ Con- 
gress, recently held in Philadelphia, that flagrant and 
willful violations of the law are of daily occurrence in 
Philadelphia and other large cities. He said that in- 
terested citizens can do much toward securing law 
enforcement in small establishments, but the large 
factories can be held in check only through the vigi- 
lance of the factory inspection department; hence the 
necessity for earnest and honest officials. 
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FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS, PHILADELPHIA 
YEARLY MEETING. 


The annual meeting of the “ Association for the 
Promotion of First-day Schools within the Limits of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting” was held in Race 
Street Meeting House on Seventh-day, Eleventh 
month 4th, with a morning and an afternoon session. 
Louis B. Ambler and Anna Waln were the clerks, and 
they were reappointed for the coming year. 

At the opening of the morning session the clerk 
read the ninety-first Psalm. Reports from the 
Unions making up the Associations were read and 
considered, the reading of each bringing forth some 
expression. Abington Union reported having eight 
schools, one new one having recently been organized, 
at old Providence meeting house, near Norristown, 
Pa. Philadelphia reported having held no general 
meetings or conferences, but having organized a 
First-day School Normal Institute, the advantages of 
which all who are near enough are invited to avail 
themselves of. Burlington Union reported having 
four schools, one other being closed most of the time. 
Haddonfield has four schools, and notes an increase 
in the number of scholars. Salem, in southern New 
Jersey, has six schools, with 448 pupils and 64 teach- 
ers, this being a slight increase in numbers since last 
year. Concord made a very brief report, referring to 
the full reports of its two spring and fall conferences 
published in the IyretticgENcer. Western reported 
eight schools active, and three not in session during 
the past year. Millville First-day school being too 
far away for participation in any union made a spe- 
cial report. The school there is held throughout the 
year. 

The Association appropriated to Scattered Seeds 
$120, in return for which four hundred copies are to 
be distributed to those who would not otherwise be 
likely to subscribe for it. A committee with mem- 
bers from each Union was appointed to arrange for 
this distribution. 

Epistles from three of the other yearly meeting 
associations were read and considered. The other 
epistles are read at the time of Fifth month meeting 
of the Association. 

The sum of $725 was directed to be raised from 
the constituent Unions for the expenses of the com- 
ing year. This sum goes for the most part to the 
General Conference as Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing’s part toward the publishing of the lesson leaves. 
Horace L. Dilworth, the treasurer, was reappointed. 

At the afternoon session Alexona Rohr, of Moores- 
town, read a paper on “ The Need of Greater Conse- 
eration ” on the part of parents and teachers in the 
service of the First-day school. This paper was in 
full as follows: 


“He who helps a child helps humanity with a distinctness, 
with an immediateness which no other help given to human 
creatures in any other stage of human life can possibly give 
again.” These words of Phillips Brooks seemed to me a fit- 
ting introduction to the question opened for discussion, and I 
doubt not that every teacher and parent who truly appreciates 
the blessed privilege of directing the inquiring minds, and of 
leading into safe paths the lightsome footsteps of her dear ones 
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has already decided in her own mind that she needs a greater 


consecration to the work. 

The mighty river sweeps majestically on to the sea, and one 
who gazes on its volume of waters can scarcely conceive of the 
tiny streams and rivulets way back in quiet country places to 
which the river owes its existence. Should they cease, how 
quickly would the great body of water dwindle, and in time 
cease to be. Friends have come to realize that the deep earn- 
est tide of Quakerism is being fed by the First-day schools, 
not only in city and town, but from remote rural places where 
they exist but for a short time in summer. 

But a stream without a source is impossible, therefore the 
life of the First-day School depends upon the springs of love 
and sympathy and devotion deep down in the hearts of teach- 
ers and officers and parents. I must admit that these human 
springs are very often of the kind called intermittent, but mak- 
ing due allowance for all frailities peculiar to flesh and spirit, 
there are moments of inspiration when the teacher may lift up 
her class and send them home with a message straight from 
God, and if she neglects her opportunity, she not only robs 
herself and her class, but denies her Master. “ What is yours 
to bestow is not yours to reserve,” says Shakespeare, and 
“Quench not the Spirit,” saith the holy scripture; perhaps, 
after all, this need of consecration may resolve itself into a 
need of steadying faith, and of greater confidence in one’s abil- 
ity to do the work required of him. 

I feel that this question is too vital and intimate in its na- 
ture to be dealt with theoretically, and am obliged therefore 
to base my convictions upon personal observation. There has 
been in the last few years a rising sentiment in favor of graded 
First-day school lessons, of training classes for teachers, of a 
thorough and systematic study of Bible history, of periodic 
vacations, and a tendency to “raise the grade,” and conform 
the school to suit it. It follows there are too many classes 
floundering through lessons entirely beyond their comprehen- 
sion, and their teacher’s ability to impart, with the result that 
one loses interest and the other confidence. I think it is Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox who says: 


“The fault of the age is a mad endeavor 
To leap to heights that were made to climb; 
By a burst of strength or thought that is clever 
We plan to outwit or forestall time.” 


Perhaps if our First-day school work consisted more of sim- 
ple lessons on the loveliness of life and the goodness of God, 
based upon the great, beautiful and wonderful world of art 
and nature around us; if our teachers were not continually dis- 
couraged by the unpronounceable names and appalling references 
in the Lesson Leaves at which even a Biblical scholar might 
wisely hesitate; if we might hear again the simple, beautiful, 
helpful gems of literature recited or read by young and old in 
the opening and closing exercises; if we might hear on each 
First-day a few happy heartfelt words of greeting or farewell 
spoken informally and spontaneously by superintendent or 
others, making us feel *twere good to be there, I am convinced 
children would gather joyfully in the schools, and men and 
women eminently fitted in mind and heart for the work would 
cheerfully respond to the call for teachers. 

Every morn is the world made new, and with each new 
birth comes a necessary change of standard, new demands and 
new institutions, but the laws of love and sympathy and self- 
sacrifice are to-day, as they were yesterday, and will be to- 
morrow, the basis of all good and Christlike deeds. 

There comes to my mind, as I write, a picture of a First-day 
school of the yesterday—not very long ago, but yet old enough 
to be out of fashion—an ideal one to me, and very real, too. 

Each Sabbath morning the sweet-faced superintendent read 
to us from the Book of books, in a manner almost a prayer, 
and we listened reverently. At the conclusion of the lessons, 
which varied from picture cards and Scattered Seeds’ stories 
for the little ones to the Bible readings of the adults, our 
teacher distributed slips of paper, upon which she had copied 
in dainty script quotations from various sources—which we 
were required to memorize and repeat before the school in the 
closing exercise. How eagerly we received them, and how we 
cherished them. I have some of those slips to this day, and 
I never read them over, but that the memory of that First- 
day school class and its gentle, eager-eyed teacher, and the 
beautiful lessons therein learned comes back to me very vividly. 
None of us ever thought of not attending the meeting which 
preceded, for the First-day ‘school and the meeting for wor- 
ship seemed each a part of the whole. 

In that school, too, was a class of thirty boys and young 
men, composed of farm hands in the neighborhood. Many of 





them were Indians, all were untaught, few eould read; but I re- 
member distinctly their reciting again and again, selections 
from the Bible, poems, ete., taught them by their patient 
teacher. Many of those boys have grown to manhood, and set- 
tled in the neighborhood, and I have never heard of them doing 
ought to insult their Maker, and I feel sure the lessons of love 
of duty instilled by that devoted woman were not without 
effect on their darker-skinned brethren. There is no such class 
in that school now; perhaps it is because that teacher’s place 
is now empty, for there are boys a-plenty, brighter and better 
than of old, but nobody goes out and gathers them in as did 
she. I wonder sometimes if that kind of consecration, the 
consecration that acts directly upon the hearts and lives of 
our fellow creatures is not, after all, the kind for which there is 
a crying need, and this abundant preparation, which sits and 


waits for souls to come and be helped is not doing all that we 
hoped for. 


“Men do less than they ought unless they do all they can,” 
says Carlyle. Few, if any, of us have reached that standard 
of excellence, and in order to do so there must surely be an 
increase of faith, of devotion and of love all along the line. 
How to consecrate I cannot tell you; that must proceed from 
within, out. I only know there is a power within which will . 
make you master of circumstances and conditions, that God 
will help if his aid is invoked, and that the heart must be 
brave, the hand steady, and the will unwavering. 

“ Should our First-day Schools be Centers of Mis- 
sionary Effort ” was the subject of a suggestive paper 
by Louisa Powell, of Hancock’s Bridge, N. J. Ed- 
ward A. Pennock, in opening the discussion on these 
papers, took up in a thoughtful address two objec- 
tions made by some Friends when missionary effort 
is proposed. (1) It is urged that we have enough to 
do to train our own children, and would have to 
neglect them if we turn to the teaching of the chil- 
dren of others. But with our well-organized schools, 
and the kind of homes we have in which to bring up 
our children, we ought to have some energy and time 
left to devote to those who do not have these advan- 
tages. Besides, we need such work as much as the 
less fortunate ones need our help. (2) It may be 
urged that the truth is mighty and will prevail, that if 
we live the life the world will discover the truth 
we live by better than we can explain it by all our 
teaching. It is very true that you must live in the 
truth before you can teach it effectively. But besides 
the ministry of the deed there is that of the word, 
the one being no less necessary than the other. The 
truth needs the activity of the whole man in its ser- 
vice. In the discussion that followed, the expression 
was all on the side of going into missionary work in 
the neighborhoods about our meetings, except that 
one Friend said, ‘‘ We have always been a democratic 
people in theory; when we become so in practice it 
will be time to talk of missionary effort among our 
neighbors.’””’ Among those who took part in it were 
Mary Dunham, of Camden, N. J.; Elizabeth Lloyd; 
Dr. Joshua Janney, of Burlington; William W. Bird- 
sall; Florence Tittensohr, of Trenton, N. J.; Mari- 
anna Burroughs, of Camden, N. J. 

The exercises closed with a lesson on the teaching 
of the organization of the Society of Friends by Ed- 
ward B. Rawson, this being one of his series of nor- 


mal lessons. R. Barcray Spicer. 








True charity, like the circle, begins everywhere 
and ends nowhere. 
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BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING. 
(Continued from last week.) 


The report on philanthropic work of the yearly 
meeting was read at this session. It was in brief as 
follows: Reports from 14 monthly meetings indi- 
cated little work having been done in the department 
of peace and arbitration. Considerable literature 
on purity had been procured and distributed in three 
monthly meetings, and parents asked to be watchful 
of reading matter coming into homes. There had 
been some personal talks with young people. In Bal- 
timore, the monthly meeting committee co-operated 
with other organizations in securing Dr. Mary Wood- 
Allen to address the recent National Christian En- 
deavor Convention. It was advised that each monthly 
meeting endeavor to arrange for an occasional help- 
ful talk on purity by some one familiar with the facts 
relating to the sad consequences of ignorance or un- 
disciplined will. Attention had been given to public 
schools for colored children. They had been sup- 
plied with Scattered Seeds and other literature. A 
protest had been made to magazines publishing cer- 
tain articles by a Southern writer calculated to ag- 
gravate rather than help race conditions. Some 
clothing and money had been sent to colored schools. 

Most of the meetings report that literature gn the 
use of tobacco had been distributed, and that individ- 
ual work had been done. It was advised that litera- 
ture on this subject be put into the hands of public 
school teachers. Baltimore monthly meeting com- 


mittee had got the subject of tobacco before the 
National Christian Endeavor Convention, Henry. 
W. Wilbur having been secured to present it in its 


connection with the drink evil. An anti-tobacco lit- 
erature campaign had been started. The pamphlet, 
“ Boys and Cigarettes,” had been distributed to the 
employees of a firm employing many youths. As to 
temperance activity: Many members were active in 
the W. C. T. U., the Anti-Saloon League, and other 
effective organizations. “ But,” said the report, 
“why, in view of the great need of workers on all 
sides, are not more of our members, both men and 
women, actively enlisted in these earnest, effective 
temperance organizations.” In the department of 
prisons, asylums and hospitals, “ Most of the reports 
say, ‘ No work done in this line.” In the depart- 
ment of women and children, two meetings have 
active sewing societies, the garments being distrib- 
uted to the poor and needy through the Charity Or- 
ganization Society and similar organizations in a po- 
sition to do it wisely. In four meetings Scattered 
Seeds is distributed; in one Dumb Animals. One 
meeting has a “mission” First-day school. The 
McKim Free Kindergarten in Baltimore is filled 
to its capacity, children being turned away for want 
of funds to get another teacher. Two hundred and 
fifty-one children had been sent to Hollywood Chil- 
dren’s Summer Home for two weeks each during the 
past summer. Many Friends are interested in Locust 
Point Social Settlement in Baltimore. Under care of 
the department of demoralizing publications, in 
rural districts magazines had been given to those who 
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do not subseribe for them, and books had been passed 
around. While there is an ever-increasing output of 
helpful, elevating literature, there is much that is 
hurtful, and it behooves us to watch unceasingly 
against the introduction into our homes of books, es- 
pecially novels, which tend to lower our ideals, our 
faith in God, the sanctity of the home and family, 
and which treat lightly the question of marriage 
and divorce, and which make the accumulation or 
possession of wealth and what it can give in social 
recognition the highest aim in life. The department 
on cruelty to animals had performed its work by co- 
operating with the Society for Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals, one member having been appointed to 
serve on the board of directors, and a contribution 
having been made from the yearly meeting’s treas- 
ury to the society’s work. The report on equal rights 
for women expresesd a “ realization of how little in- 
terest has yet been awakened in this reform even 
among Friends,” there appearing to be a stagnation 
or want of interest all along the line of “ civic 
rights,” as far as the majority of Friends were con- 
cerned. Little or nothing has been done in the meet- 
ings, and few meetings have a superintendent in this 
department. The Equal Rights Association of Bal- 
timore Yearly Meeting numbered but eighty. There 
is no argument for equal rights so much needed 
as the argument of members at this time. 

Third-day evening was devoted to a public meet- 
ing under the care of the philanthropic committee. 
Dr. O. Edward Janney and Ella Sutton presided. A 
paper on gambling and kindred vices, which had 
been prepared by Elizabeth R. Daran, of the Johns 
Hopkins Library, for the Frrenps’ [yTeLLicENcErR, 
and which will appear in full in a later issue, was 
read. Henry W. Wilbur spoke on “ Two Modern 
teforms,” discussing first the use of tobacco as lead- 
ing to the use of intoxicants, and then treating force- 
fully the drink evil itself and the one cure for it— 
concerned citizenship. 

On Fourth-day morning the queries were taken up, 
and all were answered at the one session. Some dis- 
cussion was brought out by the second query. John 
J. Cornell said there should be an active love and not 
merely no hatred. He spoke of the need for more 
social visiting. This had been especially brought 
home to him in his recent visits among Friends. It 
was common for a Friend taking him to make a eall 
to say, “‘ I have not been to this house for years,” or, 
*‘T have never been,” and yet they were members of 
the same meeting. A little social chat does much 
toward making tale-bearing and detraction impossi- 
ble. We know how relatives love to be much to- 
gether; there is a need that this sort of mingling be 
extended in a fellowship like ours so as to include all 
whom we call Friends. A call upon one seldom 
found at meeting would be a great encouragement. 
A little social mingling can do more than sermons. 

After the reading of the third query there was 
some expression as to the more constant and intelli- 
gent reading of the Scriptures. The seventh, on 
thriftiness and honesty, seemed to take more hold 
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upon the meeting than any other, and there was 
much expression upon it. The eighth, on war, oaths, 
gambling, oppression, etc., called forth a concerned 
discussion on the subject of athletics in our schools. 

The ninth query showed that all the monthly 
meetings except two have First-day schools, and that 
there are in the limits of the yearly meeting eight 
Young Friends’ Associations. The answer to the 
tenth brought out that there have been during 
the year in all 56 accessions to membership—15 
births, 10 by convincement, 11 by request of par- 
ents, 20 by certificate of removal. There was a total 
loss of 53—45 deaths, 4 by removal, 4 by resigna- 
tion. There have been no meetings set up and none 
laid down. 

There was a general feeling that the morning had 
been most profitably spent, and that as long as the 
answering of the queries and the discussion of sub- 
jects coming up in connection with them is as full of 
life as it had been on this occasion, Baltimore Yearly 
Meeting would not be ready to consider anything 
looking toward doing away with it. 

On Fourth-day afternoon the annual meeting of 
the First-day School Association was held. Louis 
Lewis and Lucy Sutton presided. Epistles from the 
First-day School Associations were read and the com- 
mittee appointed for the service was empowered to 
answer them. In an informal address Dr. O. Edward 
Janney told of the interests and activities of Friends 
in England as he had seen them during a visit there 
the past summer. 

On Fourth-day evening the mid-week meeting for 
worship was held. Toward the beginning of the meet- 
ing, after a brief time of silence, Reuben P. Kester 
appeared in prayer. Afterward Alice Robinson ap- 
peared in prayer. Phineas P. Nicholls, of Virginia 
spoke on maintaining a free ministry depending upon 
divine qualifications alone. Mary Travilla spoke 
from the text, “ Be still and know that I am God.” 
Henry W. Wilbur spoke on the “ Spiritual Signifi- 
cance that Attaches to Consecrated Toil.” 

On Fifth-day morning the minutes of the Repre- 
sentative Committee were read and accepted as its 
report to the yearly meeting. Joseph J. Janney and 
Mary E. Moore were reappointed as clerks of this 
committee. A protest had been entered against a 
certain book on Maryland history which was being 
introduced into the public schools of the State, and 
which had given a distorted view of William Penn’s 
relations with Lord Baltimore. The sources of his 
information had been asked of the author, which he 
had very courteously furnished, and he had expressed 
a willingness to bring out a new edition of the book, 
setting forth Penn’s part in the matter in a true light, 
according to the fuller documents and sources as 
brought to his attention by the committee. Should it 
be necessary the committee are prepared to publish 
a pamphlet on the true story of William Penn and 
his connection with early Maryland history. 

The Representative Committee recommended that 

2,250 be raised for the expenses of the yearly meet- 
ing the ensuing year, and that amount was directed 
to be raised. 
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The report of the Committee on Education and the 
Disbursement of the Fair Hill Fund was read. Dur- 
ing the year $251 had been received as income of the 
fund. There had been refunded of money loaned out 
to aid students, $205. The expenditures for the 
year were $447.50. Of this $275 had gone out in 
loans to students, $200 to the aid of schools. There 
are within the limits of the yearly meeting three 
schools under the care of monthly meetings. These 
are in Baltimore city, at Sandy Spring, Md., and at 
Menallen, Adams County, Pa. There are in these 
schools 299 pupils, of whom 57 are Friends; and 25 
teachers, of whom 14 are Friends. The Friends’ 
School in Washington City, which was mentioned as 
being in a prosperous condition, is not under the care 
of any meeting, though it is partly on meeting prop- 
erty and is conducted largely by Friends. 

The Baltimore Friends’ School has 240 pupils (an 
increase of 19 over last year). Of these 25 are 
Friends, 9 have one parent a member. In the High 
School are 51; in the intermediate, 102; in the pri- 
mary, 75; in the kindergarten, 12. There are 21 
teachers, of whom 11 are Friends. The total debt on 
the school, which was $4,919.04, has been reduced 
by $2,319.04, so that it now stands at $2,600. This 
year applicants had been refused because of lack of 
accommodations. 

_ At the afternoon session delegates were appointed 
to attend the interdenominational conference at 
Washington on temperance, to be held at the call of 
the other branch of Friends some time next year. 
Those appointed were: R. Henry Holme, Sarah T. 


' Miller, A. Haviland Hull, Susan T. Pidgeon. The 


Committee on Indian Affairs was revised. It now 
stands as follows: Joseph J. Janney, Edward Stabler, 
Jr., Bernard T. Janney, Mary C. Blackburn, Eliza F. 
Rawson, Mary Bentley Thomas, Elizabeth M. Koser, 
Benjamin H. Miller, John J. Cornell, Eliza H. Cor- 
nell, Caleb J. Moore, Pauline W. Holme and Martha 
S. Townsend. 

As representing Baltimore Yearly Meeting on the 
Central Committee of Friends’ General Conference 
the following were appointed: for philanthropic in- 
terests, O. Edward Janney, Elizabeth B. Passmore, 
Sarah T. Miller, Elizabeth M. Koser, Pauline W. 
Holme; First-day school interests, Eli M. Lamb, Eliza 
F. Rawson, Alberta Wilson, Katherine D. Thomas; 
educational interests, Thomas W. Sidwell, Reuben 
P. Kester, Alban G. Thomas, Edward C. Wilson, 
Caroline Roberts. 

At the closing of the session of the yearly meeting 
the presence was noted of Hannah Janney, widow of 
the late Henry Janney, and mother of Joseph J. and 
O. Edward Janney, who is now in her ninetieth year. 


R. Barcray Spicer. 


The Old Testament shows us the progressive reve- 
lation of God to the Jewish people; the New Testa- 
ment gives us the consummation of that work, the 
perfect flower of that growth of centuries.—W ashing- 
ton Gladden. 
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THE WAY TO SING. 


The birds must know. Who wisely sings 
Will sing as they; 

The common air has generous wings, 
Songs make their way. 

No messenger to run before 
Devising plan; 

No mention of the place or hour 
To any man; 

No waiting till some sound betrays 
A listening ear; 

No different voice, no new delays 
If steps draw near. 


“What bird is that? Its song is good.” 
And eager eyes 

Go peering through the dusky wood 
In glad surprise. 

Then late at night, when by his fire 
The traveler sits, 

Watching the flame grow brighter, higher, 
The sweet song flits 

By snatches through his weary brain 
To help him rest; 

When next he goes that road again, 
An empty nest 

On leafless bough will make him sigh, 
“Ah, me! last spring 

Just here I heard, in passing by, 
That rare bird sing.” 


But while he sighs, remembering 
How sweet the song, 
This little bird on tireless wing, 
Is borne along 
In other air, and other men 
With weary feet, 
On other roads, the simple strain 
Are finding sweet. 
The birds must know. Who wisely sings 
Will sing as they, 
The common air has generous wings, 
Songs make their way. 
—Helen Hunt Jackson. 


BIRTHS. 


DUBRAVA.—In Monroe Township, Platte County, Neb., 
Ninth month 12th, 1905, to Edward and Elizabeth Lightner 
Dubrava, a son, who is named Lowell Edward Dubrava. 


LIGHTNER.—In Lynch, Boyd County, Neb., Ninth month 
26th, 1905, to Stephen W. and Olive Oline Lightner, a daugh- 
ter, who is named Esther Ida Lightner. 


LIPPINCOTT.—At Riverton, N. J., Eleventh month 6th, 
1905, to Edgar and Eleonora Haines Lippincott, a son, who is 
named Richard Lippincott. 


MARRIAGES. 


CARR—BURGESS.—At Friends’ Meeting House, near Genoa, 
Neb., Tenth month 28th, 1905, under the care of a committee 
of Genoa Monthly Meeting, William H. Carr, of Lincoln, Neb., 
son of the late Vincent L. and Mary A. Carr, to Catharine 
Anna Burgess, of College View, Neb., daughter of Benjamin 
Hornton and Mary P. Burgess, the former deceased. 


DEATHS. 


KAIGHN.—On the 18th of Ninth month, 1905, at her late 
residence, 3713 Chestnut Street, Mary C., wife of Robert 
Kaighn. 


KNOWLES.—Willard A. Knowles, a member of Chatham 
Monthly Meeting, fell from a church roof, where he was slat- 
ing, at Palmers Falls, N.. Y., on Tenth month 19th, and died 
Tenth month 22d. He did not regain consciousness after the 
fall. He leaves a wife and one child, who reside at their home 
in Germantown, N. Y. 
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NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Elizabeth H. Coale, of Benjaminville (Holder P. O.), IL, 
whose illness has been noted in these columns, has had a seri- 
ous setback, but we now have word from her daughter, Mary 
C. White, that they have reason to feel encouraged by her con- 
dition, and to hope that she may be spared yet a while longer. 


The Junior Conference at Girard Avenue, Philadelphia, which 
meets at 9.45 a.m., will discuss next First-day, the 19th, “ So- 
cial Practices of Early Friends and Those of To-day” and 
“Positive and Negative Christianity.” Papers will be read by 
Allen T. Baldwin and Martha K. Paxson. 


The regular meeting of the Literature and Social Section of 
the Philadelphia Young Friends’ Association will meet next 
Second-day evening, the 20th, at 8 o’clock in the Auditorium, 
Fifteenth and Cherry Streets. Dr. Joseph S. Walton, of George 
School, will address the meeting on “The Message of George 
Fox.” There will also be recitations and music, followed by 
refreshments. All are cordially invited. 

F. P. SupLee, Chairman. 


Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Committee to Visit the 
Smaller Branches will hold an appointed meeting at Haverford, 
Eleventh month 19th, 1905, 3.00 p.m., and will visit Merion, 
Twelfth month 3d, at 10.30 a.m.; Green Street, Philadelphia, 
Twelfth month 17th, at 10.30 a.m.; Frankford, First month 
7th, 1906, 10.30 a.m.; Germantown, First month 21st, 1906, at 
10.30 a.m.; Fairhill, First month 28th, 1906, at 3.30 p.m. 


Aquita J. Linvi1, Clerk. 


PICTURES OF BABYLONIAN LIFE. 

The annual meeting of the Library Association of Friends 
of Philadelphia will be held in the lecture room of the Central 
School, Fifteenth and Race Streets, Eleventh month 24th, at 8 
o’clock. There will be a brief business session preceding the 
annual address, which will be by Dr. Albert T. Clay, of the 
Department of Assyriology, University of Pennsylvania. The 
address will be on “Life in Babylonia Before the Time of 
Abram,” and will be illustrated with some fine lantern views 
of the recent explorations. 

Attendance at these meetings is not confined to those who 
are directly identified with the interests centering about the 
library, but is open freely to all who may see this notice, and 
all whom they may invite. 


THE READING COURSE. 

Whittier Reading Circles have either been formed, or are in 
process of formation at Germantown, at Sandy Spring, Md., 
at Lansdowne, and at the Conrad home, 1428 North Bouvier 
Street, Philadelphia. Individual members have also been en- 
rolled at a number of points throughout the country. 

The quarterly will appear about the first of next month, 
and will be mailed to all members of the Circle. Names and 
addresses of members, with the fee, should now be sent to the 
undersigned, 140 North Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia. The 
fee for individuals is 25 cents; for Circles, ten cents per mem- 
ber. 

In reading the books, commence “ Green’s History ” at Chap- 
ter V., page 275. During the first three months the history 
should be read and studied to Section VII., bottom of page 
533. 

“George Fox: An Autobiography,” begin at page 65, Volume 
I., and read during the first three months to the end of Chap- 
ter VIII., page 221. The introduction is very informing, and 
may be read at the member’s leisure or inclination. The 
preface by William Penn is no necessary part of the story or 
the study of the life of George Fox, and may be omitted. 

During the three months “ Paradise Lost ” may be read to 
the end of Book IV. This division will enable the book to be 
read carefully and without being burdensome during the year. 

“ Pilgrim’s Progress,” which is principally valuable as litera- 
ture, may be read at the pleasure of the members. The auto- 
biography preceding the real story, may or may not be read. 
It will be found interesting, and will pay perusal. 

Where Circles meet once a month, or more often, such a di- 
vision should be observed in the reading as will keep the read- 
ers well in touch with the books, and prepared to discuss and 


* elucidate points when the Circle meets. 
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Twenty minutes each day given to reading the books in the 
course, divided between them as the reader’s inclination may 
direct, will easily cover them, in a process of really slow read- 
ing. It is important that the reading be careful and discrimi- 
nating that the best results may be obtained. 


HenByY W. WILBUR. 








HOW TO HELP AT THE GUILD. 


To Readers of FRIEND’s INTELLIGENCER: 


I want to thank you for the interest taken in the woman 
for whom I advertised. Up to this date I have had 170 appli- 
ceants for her. Ten of the Friends who have written me want a 
better class woman who can come in and help them with their 
work, and be treated as one of the family, and some would 
have washing done out. I knew a number of the Friends per- 
sonally, and know that any one willing to help would be kindly 
treated, have good home with fair compensation for work re- 
quired. Any one wishing a place of that kind might call upon 
or address me at address given below. Do not call on Seventh- 
day. 

We have started classes for boys on Fourth-day evening at 
Friends’ Neighborhood Guild, and want some one who can con- 
duct a class in nature studies at that time. We have classes 
in bookkeeping, arithmetic, printing, writing and spelling, all 
on Fourth-day evening at eight o’clock. 

We would very much like to have some oné on Second-day 
afternoon, from four to five-thirty, to teach a class of girls 
how to crochet or knit shawls, slippers and various articles of 
different kinds. Emity WILBUR, Supt. 

Friends’ Neighborhood Guild, 

151 Fairmount Avenue, Philadelphia. 








FRIENDS’ MEETING IN TORONTO. 

Toronto, Can.—On the 29th of last and on the 5th of the 
present month meetings for worship were held. At the latter 
meeting “ The Word of God” was a theme which afforded con- 
siderable expression of views. There were strangers present 
who availed themselves of the opportunity. All was appar- 
ently the outcome of sincerity, and the diversity of views was 
respectfully presented and received. The First-day School Les- 
son for Adult Classes did grand service. Apart from the above 
innovation the meeting was a regular Friends’ meeting for wor- 
ship, and was felt by one and all to have been very helpful 
and satisfactory. Friends who may be passing through 
Toronto will be very welcome at our meetings, which are now 
held every First-day afternoon at three o’clock, 141 College 
Street. 

A portion of the time at next meeting will be given to the 
consideration of “ Prayer.” 


SOCIAL MEETING, WEST PHILADELPHIA. 


The Membership Committee of West Philadelphia Meeting is 
desirous that an earnest, active effort be made to interest all 
members of our Society residing in West Philadelphia, in the 
active work of this meeting. 

They are persuaded that a large proportion of its members 
who reside west of the Schuylkill do not attend a meeting for 
divine worship except upon rare occasions. 

They are persuaded that the principles and testimonies of 
our Society are Christlike, broad and unequaled, and that the 
value of a membership in our Society is beyond price. 

The Committee feels the need of a regular organized effort, 
and are asking the active co-operation of interested Friends 
that those residing west of the Schuylkill, without a settled 
place in a regular meeting, may be led to center their interest 
in our meeting, so favorably situated at Thirty-fifth and Lan- 
easter Avenue. They recognize the value of the social element 
as a means to centralize this interest. 

On Sixth-day evening, at 8 p.m., at Thirty-fifth and Lan- 
caster Avenue, Eleventh month 17th, a social meeting will be 
held, at which an address having title, 

“LEST WE FORGET,” 
will be delivered by Jesse H. Holmes, of Swarthmore College. 

It is the purpose of this committee to hold, at convenient 
periods, in the meeting house at Thirty-fifth and Lancaster 
Avenue, a series of social gatherings. That the plan may be 
fully successful, they purpose selecting many of those who 


attend regularly to assist them in this work. Committees on 
Reception, Refreshments, Finance, etc., will be announced for 
each occasion, and it is hoped to so distribute the work that the 
burden will be equalized. The chairman of each committee, 
together with the regular Membership Committee, will consti- 
tute the Executive Committee of Management. 

We earnestly hope for the hearty co-operation of our West 
Philadelphia friends, and will thankfully consider any sug- 
gestion for the success and betterment of our beloved cause. 

W. J. MacWarrers, Clerk. 








FRIENDS’ SCHOOLS CONFERENCE. 


The Association of Friends’ Schools will hold a conference 
in the meeting house, Fifteenth and Race Streets, Philadelphia, 
Seventh-day, Eleventh month 18th, at 10.30 a.m. 

All teachers, members of committees and others interested in 
Friends’ Schools are cordially invited to be present and partici- 
pate in the consideration of the following subjects: 


I. “ Parents’ Opinion on School Problems.” 

1. How may they be obtained? 

2. Their Value in School Discipline. 

3. Their Value in Determining Courses of Study. 

4. Their Value Concerning Athletics. 

5. Their Value Concerning the Social Life of the School. 
II. “Should Ancient Languages be Prescribed or Elective 

Studies in Friends’ Schools ?” 


It is expected that the following persons will be present and 
take part in the discussions: 

Joseph S. Walton, Elizabeth Stover, Milton Jackson, John 
L. Carver, George H. Nutt, Edward Clarkson Wilson, Benjamin 
Smith, J. Eugene Baker, Ferris W. Price, Florence May, A. 
Herschel Norris, Emma J. Broomell. 

All teachers and committees of Friends’ Schools are recog- 
nized members of this Association. It is earnestly hoped that 
each of them, as well as others interested in educational prob- 
lems, will not only attend and take part in the meetings of the 
Association, but will otherwise contribute to the success of the 
work by paying the annual membership fee of one dollar to 
Anna M. Lynch, treasurer, Fifteenth and Race Streets, Phila- 
delphia. JOSEPH SWAIN, 

President Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa. 








SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


Prof. Hayes lectured on “Some Familiar Myths ” before the 
faculty and students of Lincoln University on the 2d inst. 

On Fifth-day evening, the 9th ult., C. F. Richings, author of 
“ Evidences of Progress Among Colored People,” gave an illus- 
trated lecture on this subject in Parrish Hall. 

On Sixth-day evening the Somerville, Eunomian and Delphic 
Literary Societies held their regular bi-weekly meetings. 

Dr. Swain spent Seventh-day in New York, attending a con- 
ference of the College Entrance Board. 

At meeting on First-day Prof. Pearson read an instructive 
paper, his subject being “ The Dual Personality of Man.” 

On Second-day, the 13th, President Swain attended a confer- 
ence of the presidents of State universities at Washington, 
D. C. While president of Indiana University, he was instru- 
mental in establishing this conference, and now is the only 
honorary member. 

The second number of the lecture course occurred on Second- 
day evening, the Kneisel Quartet playing before a large and 
enthusiastic audience. 

Dr. David Starr Jordan, president of Leland Stanford, Junior, 
University, will give a lecture on Seventh-day evening, the 
18th, in Parrish Hall. His subject will be “The Blood of the 
Nation.” Dr. Jordan is in the East as a member of the Board 
of the Carnegie Foundation Fund, which has in charge the fund 
for retired college and universities. This will be Dr. Jordan’s 
third visit to Swarthmore. On his former visits he delivered 
lectures on “Ideals of the Twentieth Century,” “Agassiz” and 
“Climbing the Matterhorn.” a OC TF. 





GEORGE SCHOOL NOTES. 


A “Jean Ingelow ” meeting was given by the Penn Literary 
Society, Seventh-day, Eleventh month 4th: Piano solo, 
Charles Hutchinson; recitation, “High-tide on the Coast of 
Lincolnshire,” Alice Stover; vocal solo, Helen Wetherald; 
“Gleanings from the Penn,” Anna Parry; piano solo, Clara 
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Ehrhorn; recitation, “The Echo and the Ferry,” Mary Sands; 
selection, George School Instrumental Club; “The Songs of 
Seven,” seven girls. 

Second-day, the 6th, was the twelfth anniversary of the 
founding of the school. In assembly that morning Prof. Nutt 
gave us some very interesting reminiscences of the first year, 
and particularly of the first few days of the school. In the 
afternoon a half holiday was given in honor of the occasion. 
We had a fire drill. In less than two minutes the buildings 
were cleared, and in about six minutes more the hose was at- 
tached, and the hose company was at the station where an 
imaginary fire was extinguished. Later in the day, Penn- 
Whittier Society games were played, football by the boys, and 
hockey by the girls. 

On Seventh-day evening, Eleventh month llth, Rev. T. J. 
Elms, of Newtown, Pa., spoke before the Students’ Christian 
Association on “Christ, the Man.” He said: “If we make a 
study ,of the manly side of Christ we cannot fail to see the 
divine part of His nature.” 

Dr. Jesse H. Holmes, of Swarthmore College, was present at 
our First-day school on the 12th, and afterwards attended 
Newtown meeting, where he delivered a very impressive ser- 
mon. L. E. 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


Byperry, Pa.—The last meeting of the Friends’ Association 
was held in Byberry Meeting House on First-day afternoon, the 
5th inst., with more than the average attendance. The open- 
ing scripture reading was given by Dr. I. Warner Knight, who 
gave the 63d Psalm. The secretary read comprehensive min- 
utes of the last meeting. Under the business had a nominat- 
ing committee to bring forward officers and Executive Com- 
mittee to serve the next year was appointed. 

The five delegates to the conference at Plainfield, N. J., 
were named as follows: Arabella Carter, Sarah W. Knight, J. 
Byron Wood, Martha Knight and Allen Wildman. 

The literary program was opened by Anna B. Hawkins 
reading a selection, “ What the Voice Said.” Following this 
Pauline Eves read an original paper on “ The Power of Silence,” 
which was a thoughtful, carefully-prepared paper on the sub- 
ject. She spoke of the tendency to-day of surface ideals and 
teaching instead of heeding the deep underlying silence which 
is the real power. 

A paper on “ Current Topics,” prepared by Sarah Richardson, 
was read by Rachel Johnson. This embraced the past three 
months and their principal topics, and with the comments on 
each formed a most instructive and entertaining review. 

The meeting closed by Russel Watson reciting a very appro- 
priate poem, “ The Pumpkin,” by Whittier. 

The program announced for next month embraced, among 
other things, a talk by Joel Borton on his recent visit to Eng- 
land and London Yearly Meeting. After a short silence the 
meeting adjourned. A. C. 


PtyMouTH MEETING, Pa.—The regular meeting of the Ply- 
mouth Friends’ Association was held in the meeting house, 
First-day, Eleventh month 12th, 1905. 

The meeting was opened by Bertha Paul, who read the 53d 
Psalm. Eliza Ambler gave us a beautiful selection, “At Ply- 
mouth Meeting,” by J. Russell Hayes. Lydia Webster had a 
reading on “Avoiding Controversy.” A paper on “ Friends’ 
Testimonies on Dress and Speech as Related to Present Condi- 
tions,” by Annie Davis, was quite interesting. Emma Buck- 
man read a selection from “The Simple Life.” Prof. Smith 
read an interesting paper on “ The Revival of Interest Among 
Friends: Its Meaning.” 

The next meeting will be held on First-day afternoon, 
Twelfth month 10th, on which date we expect to have an ad- 
dress from Henry Wilbur. Sue J. SHEPPARD, Secretary. 


CnHeEsTeR, Pa.—The regular monthly meeting of the Friends’ 
Association was held Eleventh month 10th, 1905, in the meet- 
ing house, the president, Oscar Stevenson, presiding. The 
meeting was opened by Anna M. Wood reading the 12th chap- 
ter of Romans. After some preliminary business, a notice of 
the General Conference of Friends’ Associations to be held at 
Plainfield, N. J., Eleventh month 25th, 1905, was given, and 
as many of our members as possible urged to attend. Chester 
Cutler was named as a delegate. 

Katherine M. Stevenson opened a discussion on “card play- 
ing,” which was followed by remarks from several others; the 
point of view taken was that, so long as innocent games were 
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played there was no objection to cards. Playing for prizes was 
strongly discouraged, as being a species of gambling. 

Whittier’s poem on “ Disarmament,” as peculiarly befitting 
the present stage in the world’s history, was read by Tacie M. 
Gilbert. 

Current events were brought to our attention by several in- 
terested members, including such items as the result of our 
recent election and what its successes portend; a plea for pure 
literature; the meetings of the Mothers’ Congress and the 
State Woman’s Suffrage Association being held in Philadelphia. 
The meeting closed with a period of silence. 


Dora A. GILBERT, Cor. Sec. 


Lonpon GROVE, Pa.—An interesting meeting of the London 
Grove Friends’ Association was held at the home of Evan 
Spencer, Tenth month 22d. The topic for the afternoon was, 
“Our Religious Meeting,” and the subject was opened by a 
paper, “How Can This Association Contribute to the Growth 
of the Meeting in Numbers and in Spirituality ?” The writer 
felt that there might be many persons who do not now attend 
our meetings, who might become interested in them through 
the work of the Association; a committee might be appointed 
from the Association to attend the monthly meeting, and give 
a report of it, and thus keep in closer touch with the meeting; 
by discussing in the Association subjects of vital importance 
to Friends the spirituality of the meeting might be increased. 

“What Can I Do to Make the Meeting of More Value to 
Every One Present ” was the subject of the next paper. We 
do not realize the intluence which we have over each other 
when gathered together for the purpose of worship. The lit- 
tle worries of to-day may be made stepping-stones to higher 
things to-morrow when considered in the silence of our meet- 
ings. It is for each one of us to so control our thoughts that 
the meeting may be one of combined helpfulness and uplift. 

A review of current events of interest to Friends in this 
country and England was also given at this meeting. Ad- 
journed to meet at the home of Thomas L. Passmore, Eleventh 
month 26th. 


CINCINNATI, O.—The Cincinnati Friends’ Association held the 
first meeting of the winter series, at the home of E. H. Griest, 
on Tenth month 29th. The usual number was present, and the 
expression from members was that all were glad to be to- 
gether again after the few months of vacation. 

The work of the association as mapped out for the year is 
the study of the great religions of the world, their comparison, 
origin and development. The subject for this meeting was 
“Confucius and the Chinese,” the leader being Georgina D. 
Hopkins, who brought out many interesting points, and started 
an animated discussion. 

The meeting closed with the reading of a poem by Nixon, 
Waterman, entitled, “Just Common Folks.” 


Maser L. Jonnson, Asst. Clerk. 


CoLtumBvs, O.—The regular meeting of the Friends’ Asso- 
ciation was held at the home of James C. McGrew. Although 
a very rainy day, there were sixteen members present, and 
among the number, John Janney, who is 93 years of age. 

The meeting was opened by reading a portion of the 10th 
chapter of Luke. John E. Carpenter spoke on “ Missions and 
Mission Workers,” giving prominence to Jerry McAuley and 
Samuel H. Hadley and their mission work in New York City; 
also to Charles N. Crittenton, and the many homes he has 
founded in this country and foreign lands for unfortunate 
girls. William McGrew spoke of his growing interest in all 
philanthropic work, and recited a poem which beautifully ex- 
pressed the thought. 

Many expressed themselves as feeling it had been a privilege 
to be present. Wentworth Harned read a beautiful poem that 
was written by his father at the age of twenty-one. 

After a season of silence the meeting adjourned to meet at 
the home of Isaac Stanton, 1158 Oak Street, Twelfth month 
3d, 1905. A. R. M. 


MANSFIELD, N. J.—The Young Friends’ Association met 
Tenth month 14th, 1905, at the home of Thomas A. Bunting. 
The president called the meeting to order by reading the 29th 
Psalm, after which was roll-call; twenty-five answered to their 
names, with sentiments from Shakespeare. 

Shakespeare was the poet selected for the evening’s study. 
Sara A. Biddle opened the exercises by reading the portion 
from the Discipline on “Schools.” Hannah W. Black gave a 
very instructive biography of Shakespeare. It was particular- 
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ly interesting to us, owing to the fact that she had visited this 
summer his old home in England. S. Anna Biddle read a short 
selection from his works. Several new names were added to 
our list of members. 

After the usual silence the meeting then adjourned to meet 
at the home of I. Biddle Black on Eleventh month 25th, 1905. 


Bessie E. BUNTING, Secretary. 





PASADENA, CaL.—A regular meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association was held at the home of Nancy Gardner, Tenth 
month 28th, 1905. The third chapter of Paul’s Epistle to 
James was read. The clerk made the. announcement that the 
Program Committee had planned that we take up the study of 
the rise of the Society of Friends, and the causes which lead 
to it. Lesson I. of the Friends’ Christian History Series was 
read. Nancy Gardner opened the discussion, “Is Man’s Nature 
Fulfilled by Obedience to the Law, by Faith or by Good 
Works ?” She, Anna Vaughn, and Charles Lewis agreed that 
man’s nature cannot be fulfilled by one alone, for the three 
are so allied that they cannot be separated. Levi Benson 
spoke on the necessity of being “ born again” if we would have 
the “ peace of God.” Charles Lewis explained the term “to be 
born again ” as meaning to cease to do evil, to learn to do well. 
Frances Walter read a short sketch of the life of Martin 
Luther. The program for Eleventh month 12th was an- 
nounced. The minutes of the last meeting were read. Senti- 
ments were given, and after a brief silence the meeting ad- 
journed. Mary S. Howett, Asst. Clerk. 








THE FIRST QUERY. 


A FIRST-DAY SCHOOL LESSON ON THE RISE AND HIS- 
TORY OF FRIENDS FOR ADULT CLASSES.—XLII. 


Text, Heb., x., 23, 24. Bible readings, Heb., x., 23-28; I. Cor., 
xvi., 2; Il. Cor., viii. and ix. 


A concern about the necessity for regular times and places 
for holding Friends’ meetings, together with suitable order 
therein, did not formulate itself into a query until meetings 
had been established for nearly a century. The queries were 
drawn from time to time by different quarterly meetings, out 
of their respective yearly meeting’s advices. From 1720 to 
1750 is about the time when parts of the advices came to be 
considered as queries, and answered in incidental cases. The 
forming of written answers from subordinate to superior meet- 
ings is more of an American than an English custom.1 (Should 
queries be considered or answered ?) 

The First Query in America has invariably included: a con- 
duct clause. The London Yearly Meeting has no query that asks, 
for a written answer upon unbecoming behavior; but a num- 
ber of queries that ask for the personal consideration of indi- 
vidual devotion and obligation to the meeting and to him whom 
Friends once insisted gathered the meeting. The italicised 
parts of the second and the tenth are the only parts of the 
English queries that require written answers from all the sub- 
ordinate meetings to the yearly meeting annually. 

London, 1883, Second Query: Are your meetings for worship 
regularly held; and how are they attended? Are they occasions 
of religious solemnity and edification, in which through Christ, 
our ever-living High Priest and Intercessor, the Father is wor- 
shiped in spirit and truth? 

Tenth Query: Are your meetings for church affairs regularly 
held; and how are they attended? Are these meetings vigilant 
in the discharge of their duties towards their subordinate meet- 
ings, and in watching over the flock in the love of Christ? 
When delinquencies occur are they treated timely, impartially 
and in a Christian spirit? And do you individually take your 
right share in the attendance and service of these meetings? 

The Philadelphia Yearly Meeting formulated the previous 
advices and produced the following as the First Query in 1743: 

“Are Friends careful to attend our meetings for worship and 
discipline on First-days and other days of the week appointed 
for that service? And are they careful to meet at the hour 
appointed? Do they refrain from sleeping in meeting? or do 
any accustom themselves to snuffing or chewing tobacco in 
meeting ?” 

By 1806 the query read: 

“Are all our religious meetings for worship and discipline 
duly attended; is the hour observed; and are Friends preserved 
from sleeping and all other unbecoming behavior therein ? ” 

By 1834 the words “clear of” had been substituted for 
“preserved from.” (Members of the class might compare this 
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with the present wording and with the First Query of other 
yearly meetings.) 2 

The regular assembling of the posal at given times and 
places was worked out by early Friends with no small degree 
of difficulty. The sense of individual liberty which the Quaker 
doctrine gave its primitive adherents led to the oft-repeated 
idea that a man could have as good a meeting at home as in a 
meeting house, that the Spirit of God came at no fixed times 
and seasons; Friends recognize no fixed times and places for 
preaching and praying; then why regular times and places for 
worship ? 8 

This led the early Friends, like the Separatists and the Ana- 
baptists, to assert their definition of the Church. This they 
did by a careful reading of Paul (I. Cor., i., 2; Rev. ii., 7; Col., 
i, 18; Rom., xvi., 5), to the effect that for them the Church 
was that assemblage of the people, made and gathered by God, 
under the leadership of his son Jesus Christ. “The Church is 
the people, whom God has purchased with His blood,” said 
George Fox. Robert Barclay said, “The Church is such as are 
sanctified in Christ Jesus, called to be saints.”5 With the 
Anabaptists, he held that the Friends’ meeting was to be com- 
posed of the regenerate, i. e., those admitted by convincement, 
and those by birthright, made fit for membership by the holy 
lives of their parents; and those that walked not with God 
were not members of the Church, even if they did sit in the 
membership and have their names on the roll. On this high 
ground Barclay insisted that the Friends built their Church. 
It was endowed with two separate and distinct functions: (1) 
“Our care and travail is and hath been toward those that are 
without, that we may bring them into fellowship in the light. 
We have risked our lives to seek the scattered ones, holding 
forth the living and sure foundation, and inviting and persuad- 
ing all to obey the gospel of Christ, and to take notice of his re- 
proofs as he makes himself manifest in and by his Light in 
their hearts.” (2) “Our care and travail is toward those that 
are brought in, that they might not be led out again, or drawn 
aside, either to the left hand or the right, by the workings and 
temptations of the enemy.” 6 

It was concern two that led to the establishment of meet- 
ings, and later the formation of that which in many yearly 
meetings is called the First Query. Since all are called, rich 
and poor, high and low, the Friends soon saw that a necessity 
was upon them to provide regular times and places where those 
that had might give to those that had not. Where “he that 
had gathered much had nothing over; and he that had gath- 
ered little had no lack” (II. Cor., viii., 15). Where, “on the 
first day of the week,” these early Friends felt called, every 
one, “to lay by him in store as God has promised him” (I. 
Cor., xvi., 2). 

Thus the first established meetings among Friends were occa- 
sions for ministering unto others. The meeting for discipline 
was at first an opportunity for looking after the poor and ar- 
ranging to relieve the sufferings of those persecuted for the 
sake of truth. The first epistle embodying the idea of the 
First Query was issued in 1675. “It is our advice and judg- 
ment that all Friends gathered in the name of Jesus keep up 
these public testimonies (meetings) in their respective places, 
and do not decline, forsake or remove their public assemblies, 
because of times of suffering; as worldly, fearful and politic 
professors (Christians) because of informers and the like per- 
secutors; for such practices are not consistent with the nobil- 
ity of the truth, and therefore not to be owned in the Church 
of Christ.” 7 

Three years before this George Fox sent a circular letter to 
all women’s meetings, showing that there were women disci- 
ples as well as men disciples, women elders as well as men, 
women ministers and mothers in Israel as well as men. “The 
foundation of our women’s meetings in Christ, and their ground 
of order is the Gospel,” as well as for the men. Fox antici- 
pated a modern mother’s meeting when he continued to say 
“mothers of families, that have the ordering of children, maids 
and servants; and many things women may do and speak of 
among women which are not men’s business.” § 

He felt the necessity of separate meetings devoted to more 
than formulating answers to queries, or considering similar 
subjects. 

REFERENCES: 


1 Class should compare requirements for reading and answer- 
ing queries in the different American yearly meetings with 
those of London. 

2 Are queries intended to enforce a code of morals, or propa- 
gate a religion? Is there any difference between the American 
and English queries in this respect? 

3 See Bible readings in this lesson. 
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4Fox’s “Journal,” London ed., 1901, p. 99; Eng. Book of 
Discipline, 1883, pp. 31 to 41; New Eng. Discipline, 1872, pp. 
16 to 20; Phila. Discipline, 1719, MSS. pp. 1 to 4. 

5 Robert Barclay’s “ Treatise on Church Government,” p. 33. 
Phila. ed., 1822. 

6 Ibid., 6, 34. 
7 London Book of Discipline, 1883, p. 32. 
8 “ Works of George Fox,” vol. viii., p. 39. 


(Isaac T. Hopper 
ed., 1831.) 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
TORREY-ALEXANDER REVIVALS. 


May I express through your paper a little protest against 
an article which appeared Tenth month 28th, on page 679. It 
is asserted that “the church people of Philadelphia have made 
the serious mistake of inviting to their city the two evangel- 
ists, Torrey and Alexander,” and continues: “Should this re- 
vival succeed, as its promoters hope it will, it will take years 
to undo the mischief of a few weeks,” etc. 

I have read accounts of the work of those evangelists in 
England with deep interest. Their meetings are certainly 
owned of God, and I feel that nothing but His Spirit working 
therein could produce the results which have followed those 
meetings. When people we would pronounce “dead in sin,” 
having fallen so low as to be only a terror and disgrace to 
their friends, are lifted up and put in the way of becoming not 
only law-abiding citizens, but real Christians, striving in their 
turn to uplift others and enable them to live the higher life, 
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we can only give God thanks, for surely His power alone can 
bring forth works like this. And not only the low and de- 
graded, but the eminently respectable people who were never- 
theless indifferent to the claims of religion, and to their duty to 
those less favored than themselves—to those also the mes- 
sage came with uplifting power. 

To be sure, the methods differ from our own, but when the 
results are such as we and all good people pray for, it seems 
to me at least uncharitable and unwise to condemn them so 
sweepingly. 

When I read about the marriage of Evangelist Alexander 
with the refined Christian woman who is a member of the So- 
ciety of Friends, and of the consecration of their lives to the 
Master’s service, I thought it all so truly beautiful and ac- 
ceptable in the Master’s sight. It is impossible to read of the 
great work going on and to believe it is done without the pres- 
ence of God as the power by which alone such things could be 
accomplished. Lyp1a J. MOSHER. 

Granville, N. Y. 


The testimony of M. Novikoff in his address [at the Lucerne 
Peace Congress] as to the influence of Russian women and the 
determination of Russian men to get them the suffrage, was 
warmly received. If freedom of speech and manhood suffrage 
are once allowed, Russian women may have the ballot before 
their American sisters, for Russia, once started on reform, bids 
fair to be more radical than we.—Lucia Ames Mead, in 
Woman’s Journal. 


CALENDAR OF MEETINGS. 
- FIRST-DAY MEETINGS. 
Philadelphia.— 


Fifteenth and Race Streets, 10.30 a.m.; 
First-day School, 11.45 a.m. 


Thirty-fifth Street and Lancaster Ave- 
nue, 11 a.m.; First-day School, 10 a.m. 


Fourth and Green Streets, 10.30 a.m. 
Germantown, 10.30 a.m.;_ First-day 


p.m., in Young Friends’ Auditorium, 140 


North Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia. 


llth mo. 18th (7th-day).—Short 
Creek Quarterly Meeting, at Short Creek 
(Emerson, O., one mile from Mt. Pleas- 
ant); ministers and elders, day before 
at 2 p.m. ' 


llth mo. 18th (7th-day).—Conference 
on Education, under care of Association 


of Friends’ Schools, at Race Street, 
Philadelphia, at 10.30 a.m. See program 
in another column. 


llth mo. 19th (lst-day).—Next con- 
ference under care of Concord Quarterly 
Meeting’s Committee on Philanthropic 
Labor, in the meeting house at Darby, 
Pa., at 2.30 p.m. 


(Continued on page 736.) 





School, 9.30 a.m. 


Fairhill, Germantown Avenue and Cam- 
bria Street, 3.30 p.m.; First-day 
School, 2.30 p.m. 


Frankford, 10.30 a.m.; First-day School, 
9.15 a.m. 


Seventeenth Street and Girard Avenue, 
11 a.m.; First-day School, 9.45 a.m. 


Merion, Pa.— 

10.30 a.m.; visiting Friends are conveyed 
free of charge by hack from Narberth 
Station, on the Main Line, P. R. R. 

New York City.— 

East Fifteenth Street and Rutherfurd 
Place (between Second and Third Ave- 
nue), 11 a.m., 3.30 p.m. 


Brooklyn.—Schermerhorn Street (be- 
tween Smith Street and Boerum 
Place), 11 a.m. 

Washington City.— 

1811 I Street, Northwest, 11 a.m. 

Chicago.— 

Atheneum Building (26 Van Buren 
Street, near Wabash Avenue), 11 a.m. 
Adult class at 10.30 a.m. 





llth mo. 17th (6th-day).—Social 
meeting at West Philadelphia, Thirty- 
fifth and Lancaster Avenue, at 7.30 p.m. 
Dr. Jesse H. Holmes, speaker; social 
hour. 


llth mo. 17th (6th-day).—Young 
Friends’ Aid Association Fair, at 226 E. 
Sixteenth Street, New York, afternoon 
and evening of Sixth- and Seventh-days. 
See Frrenps’ INTELLIGENCER for Tenth 
month 21st, page 669. 


llth mo. 18th (7th-day).—First-day 
School Workers’ Normal Class in Bible 
History, Jane Rushmore, teacher, at 2.30 


Royal Baking Powder. 


For Breakfast 


Luncheon 
or Tea 


A few small biscuits easily made with 


Make them 


small—as small round as a napkin ring. 
Mix and bake just before the meal. 
Serve hot. 

Nothing better for a light dessert 
than these little hot biscuits with butter 
and honey, marmalade or jam. 

You must use Royal Baking Powder 
to get them right. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK 
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CALENDAR OF MEETINGS. 
(Continued from page 735.) 


llth mo. 19th (1st-day).—Meeting of 
Friends at White Plains, N. Y., at home 
of William Moore, 78 Fisher Avenue, at 
1] a.m. 


llth mo. 19th (1lst-day).—Appointed 
meeting, under care of Philadelphia 
Quarterly Meeting’s Visiting Committee, 
at Haverford Meeting House, Pa., at 3 
p-m. 


llth mo. 19th (lst-day)—A_ confer- 
ence at Upper Dublin Meeting House, un- 
der the care of the Philanthropic Com- 
mittee of Abington Quarterly Meeting, 
at 2.30 p.m. Elizabeth Lloyd and others 
will talk upon “Equal Rights for Men 
and Women.” 


llth mo. 20th (2d-day).—Fairfax 
Quarterly Meeting, at Woodlawn, Va., at 
10 a.m.; ministers and elders, Seventh- 
day before, at 2 p.m. 


llth mo. 20th (2d-day).—Centre 
Quarterly Meeting, at West ‘Branch 
(Grampian, Pa.), at 10 a.m.; ministers 
and elders, Seventh-day before, at 3 


p-m. 


llth mo. 20th (2d-day).—Literature 
and Social Section of Philadelphia Young 
Friesds’ Association, at 8 p.m., in the 
Auditorium, Fifteenth and Cherry Sts. 
Dr. Joseph S. Walton on “ The Message 
of Love.” Music, social hour, refresh- 
ments. 


llth mo. 25th (7th-day ).—Conference 
of Young Friends’ Association, at Plain- 
field, N. J., morning and afternoon. See 
announcements in previous issues. 


llth mo. 25th (7th-day).—First-day 
School Workers’ Normal Class in Ethi- 
cal Lessons based on the Prophets, under 
Prof. Jesse H. Holmes, at 2.30 p.m., in 
Young Friends’ Auditorium, 140 North 
Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia. 


llth mo. 25th (7th-day).—Blue River 
Quarterly Meeting, at Clear Creek Meet- 
ing House, near McNabb, IIll., at 10 a.m.; 
ministers and elders, day before, at 2 
p-m. 


llth mo, 27th (2d-day).—Warrington 
Quarterly Meeting, at Pipe Creek Meet- 
ing House, near Union Bridge, Md., at 10 
a.m.; ministers and elders, 7th-day be- 
fore, at 2 p.m. 


llth mo. 28th (3d-day).—Burlington 
Quarterly Meeting, at Trenton, N. J., at 
10.30 a.m.; ministers and elders, day be- 
fore, at 10.30 a.m. 


llth mo. 29th (4th-day).—Southern 
Half-Yearly Meeting, at Camden, Del., 
at 11 a.m.; ministers and elders, same 
day, at 9.15 a.m. 


llth mo. 30th (5th-day).— Bucks 
Quarterly Meeting, at Langhorne, Pa., at 
10 a.m.; ministers and elders, day before, 
at 11 a.m. 


12th mo. Ist (6th-day).—Nottingham 
Quarterly Meeting, at Little Britain, Pa. 
(two miles to Goshen on Oxford & P. B. 
R. R.), at 10 a.m.; ministers and elders, 
day before, at 2 p.m. 


12th mo. 2d (7th-day).—Whitewater 
Quarterly Meeting, at Fall Creek, near 








SCATTERED SEEDS 
Edited by L. H. HALL, Swarthmore, Pa. 


is an excellent paper for children, published 
monthly for 50 cents a year. New subscribers for 
1906 who send in their names before the close of 
this year will receive the numbers for Eleventh and 
Twelfth months free. 


wy FRIENDS" INTELLIGENCER ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 
. Cor. 15th and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia 





S. F. Balderston’s Son, 


Wall Papers and 
Decorations. 


Window Shades Made to Order. 
902 Spring Garden Street, Philad’a. 
WALL PAPER ot 

Attractive Styles 
Popular 


Prices 
Samples Pree to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co. 


1515 Walnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
J.T. JACKSON & CO., 
Real Estate Brokers, 


Chestaut and 13th Streets, 
(Southeast Corner.) 


Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 











Room Heaters—srcciar 


You can save a lot of coal and a lot of 
shaking and ash-carrying, if you have 
one or more of these handy little heaters 
in the house—and some are less than 
regular price: 


$3.00 Gas Radiators at $2.25 
High model, with four tubes, or 
low model, with six tubes; two 
burners to each tube; aluminum 
finish. 


$3.50 Gas Radiators at $2.50 
High model, with six 
aluminum finish. 


Gas Radiators 

Low model, four tubes, eight 
burners, aluminum finish—special 
at $1.65; nickel finish—special at 
$2.00. Low model, with six tubes, 
twelve burners, nickel-plated finish 
—$4.00. High model, six tubes, 
twelve burners—$4.50. 


Cylinder Gas Heaters 
Berlin black finish—$1.00, $1.35, 
$1.75. Nickel finish—$1.35, $1.75, 
$2.25. 

Open-grate Heaters 


With copper reflectors — $2.00, 
$3.00, $3.50 and $4.50. 


Oil Heaters 

Smokeless ; japanned; with brass 
fount and self-extinguishing device 
—$4.00, $4.25 and $4.50. With 
nickel-plated mountings — $4.75, 
$5.50 and $5.75. Smaller Oil 
Heaters, japanned—$3.00 ; nickel- 
plated mountings—$3.25. 


Strawbridge & Clothier 


tubes ; 








Pendleton, Ind., at 10 a.m.; ministers and 
elders, same day, at 8 a.m. 


12th mo, 2d (7th-day).—Prairie Grove 
Quarterly Meeting, at Marietta, Ia., at 
11 a.m.; ministers and elders, same day, 
at 9.30 a.m. 


12th mo. 7th (5th-day).—Salem Quar- 
terly Meeting, at Woodbury, N. J., at 10 
a.m.; ministers and elders, day before, at 
2 p.m. 


12th mo. 14th (5th-day).—Haddon- 
field Quarterly Meeting, at Haddonfield, 
N. J., at 10 a.m.; ministers and elders, 
day before, at 3 p.m. 


LITERATURE FOR DISTRIBUTION BY 
COMMITTEE FOR ADVANCE- 
MENT OF FRIENDS’ 
PRINCIPLES. 


The General Conference Committee for 
the Advancement of Friends’ Principles 
has on hand the following literature for 
distribution, according to the terms indi- 
cated: 

“The Teacher as a Missionary of 
Peace,” being the scholarly paper read at 
the Toronto Conference by Prof. Andrew 
Stevenson. Should be widely circulated 
among teachers, especially in the public 
schools. Contains 34 pages. Price, one 
cent per copy. Postage per copy, one 
cent; ten copies, six cents. 

“The Friend and His Message.” A 16- 
page pamphlet by John William Graham. 
Desirable to circulate among inquirers, 
and those only pominally interested in 
our principles. Price, one cent per copy. 
Postage, one copy, one cent; ten copies, 
three cents. 

“Opportunities of Young Friends of 
the Present Day.” This is the paper 
read by Bertha L. Broomell at the 
Toronto Conference. A 16-page pam- 
phlet. Valuable to circulate among young 
people as an incentive to service in the 
line of our testimonies and philanthro- 
pies. Price, one cent. Postage, single 
copy, one cent; ten copies, three cents. 

“Christianity as Friends See It.” A 
16-page leaflet by Edward B. Rawson. 
Will be sent for the cost of postage, 
which is one cent per copy; three cents 
for ten copies. Only a limited edition is 
available on these terms. 

“Fellowship in Religion.” A 16-page 
pamphlet, containing an address by 
Henry W. Wilbur. Adapted for circula- 
tion among Friends in neighborhoods as 
an incentive to the social side in religion. 
Price, one cent; postage, single copy, one 
cent; ten copies, four cents. 

“Naval and Military Expansion.” An 
— page pamphlet, being a paper by 

Jesse H, Holmes. Price, one cent 
ac Postage on one copy, one cent. 
Postage on ten copies, three cents. 

“Higher Education and Peace.” Paper 
read by David Ferris at Swarthmore 
Meeting. Price, one cent each. Post- 
age, one cent per copy extra. Postage on 
ten copies, three cents. 

Th prices given practically represent 
only the cost of producing the pamphlets, 
the price being relatively the same in 
large or small quantities. The transpor- 
tation on a hundred of any of these 
pieces of literature would be 25 cents. 

Send orders, with cost and postage, to 
Henry W. WILBUR, GENERAL SECRETARY, 
140 N. Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia. 





